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TEXTILE EVIDENCE FOR 
HUARI MUSIC 


ANN POLLARD ROWE 


Although music is a particularly elusive art in 
terms of the types of evidence usually available 
in the archaeological record, there is enough 
information to suggest that music played an im- 
portant role in the ceremonial life of pre-Co- 
lumbian Peru.' Both actual instruments and 
representations of players are common in Nasca 
ceramics of the south coast and in Moche art of 
the north coast, both art styles of exceptional 
iconographic richness dating to the Early Inter- 
mediate Period (ca. 400 B.C.-A.D. 600). Later 
evidence for music from these areas is more 
scanty, due in part to a reduction of icono- 
graphic detail in the art, but it does exist. For 
the highland area, our chief source of infor- 
mation is the reports of early Spanish chroni- 
clers who recorded Inca culture, and the non- 
Spanish instruments and melodies that persist 
in the area today, but little is known of music 
from earlier times. 

Of the pre-Inca highland cultures, that of 
Huari is one of the most important and best 
known, since, from its base near the modern city 
of Ayacucho, in the central highlands, it con- 
quered a vast empire including most of the coast 
and highlands of modern Peru. It flourished in 
the first half of the Middle Horizon (ca. A.D. 
600-850) and seems to have had a religious ba- 
sis, as is evident from study of the iconography 
and distribution of the ceramics.2 Much Huari 
art is either lacking in iconographic detail or 
depicts clearly supernatural figures, so that the 
existence of three Huari style tapestry tunics in 
the Textile Museum collection that depict mu- 
sicians (Figs. 1-3, 7-10), together with a fourth 
tunic having related figures in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection (Figs. 4—6) is significant in pro- 
viding hitherto unrecognized information about 
Huari music.® The tunics represent antecedents 
for several aspects of Inca music whose antiquity 
was previously unknown. 

A number of different instruments are rep- 
resented, none appearing on all of the tunics. 
Panpipes are shown on three of the pieces (Figs. 
2, 3, 5). This instrument is very ancient in the 
Andean area. On the south coast, examples dat- 
ing to late in the Early Horizon (ca. 600-400 
B.C.) have been found.* These and later pan- 
pipes in the south coast tradition are made of 
clay, the tubes fused together using the clay 
medium, and often smoothed over so as to form 


a surface suitable for decoration.® In other areas, 
panpipes were made of cane and the tubes 
lashed together with cordage. Contemporary 
panpipes in the highlands are made in this way. 
At least one set of cane panpipes with Middle 
Horizon associations has been found on the cen- 
tral coast.° This instrument has a double row of 
six tubes each, bound together with cotton yarn. 

The Huari style tapestry depictions of pan- 
pipes show each tube distinctly and in Figures 
2 and 3 a contrasting horizontal binding is 
shown across the top, so that it seems plausible 
that they represent cane panpipes. In each case, 
the panpipes are shown with light-colored tubes 
alternating with dark ones. It is possible that this 
convention represents a double row of tubes. 
Andean panpipes generally either have two 
rows of tubes, as in the central coast example 
cited, or are played in pairs to extend their 
range. 

Three of the tunics also show a small drum 
(Figs. 3, 6, 8). It is held suspended in one hand 
and is struck by a stick held in the other hand. 
Again, the south coast type of drum is distinctive 
and does not correspond with the type shown 
on the tapestry tunics. South coast drums are 
made of clay in a peculiar complex shape and 
are propped against the knee to be played.’ In 
north coast art, a cylindrical drum more like 
those in the tunics is frequently represented. 
These drums are often struck not with a stick 
but with a flexible cord weighted on one end.* 
The Incas used a variety of drums, but one type 
corresponds exactly to that shown in the tunics 
(see Fig. 11). Apart from the south coast type, 
very few actual specimens have been preserved, 
whether due to the fragility of the material or 
to their being deemed inappropriate for burial.” 
They were probably made of wood or a com- 
bination of wood and cane and covered on both 
ends with animal skin. 

One of the tunics shows only the panpipes 
(Figs. 1-2), two show both the panpipes and the 
small drum (Figs. 3-6). The fourth tunic (Fig. 
7) has three different figures, one of which has 
a drum (Fig. 8). A second figure holds one hand 
to his mouth (Fig. 9). Since all the other figures 
on the tunic are clearly musicians, it is possible 
that this one is too, although the representation 
is not specific enough to identify the instrument 
with any certainty. There is simply a small 
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Fig. 1 Huari style tunic with panpipe player design. 1.035 x 1.105 m. Textile Museum 1966.5.2. 


square abutting the person’s teeth and hand. It 
could conceivably be a whistle or a small flute. 
It is possible, although even less provable, that 
the other human figure in the second row from 
the bottom of the Dumbarton Oaks tunic (Fig. 
4), who also holds one hand to his mouth, was 
also intended to represent a whistle or flute 
player. The person in Figure 9 has his other 
hand behind him holding a round object by a 
handle, which might be a rattle of some kind. 
The fourth human figure on the Dumbarton 
Oaks tunic next to the armhole, holds a curious 
staff with five round projections and a streamer 
on top which might also be a rattle of some kind. 
None of these instruments is sufficiently certain 
of identification, or depicted in enough detail 
to be worth further comment. Whistles, flutes, 
and rattles are all common throughout the An- 
dean area. 

The third figure on this last tunic (Fig. 10) 
is the one of greatest interest, for he is shown 
blowing a trumpet which is in the shape of an 
animal head. Guaman Poma (Fig. 11) describes 
such an instrument from Inca times, made from 
the head of a deer.!° The instrument shown in 
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the tunic could be a deer head also. The drawing 
of Guaman Poma shown in Figure 11 illustrates 
a fiesta of Chinchaysuyu, the part of the Inca 
empire north of Cuzco, in which these instru- 
ments are played in a dance. Although Chin- 
chaysuyu includes most of the Peruvian coast as 
well as the highland areas, it is likely that this 
fiesta is a highland one, not necessarily far from 
Cuzco. It could even be from the Huari area 
itself. The deer-head trumpet continued in use 
into the Colonial Period, as we know from rec- 
ords of laws that proscribe its use (since the 
Spanish fathers thought that native music nec- 
essarily related to pagan religious practices) and 
from representations on Colonial wooden cups.'! 

All the musician tunics are woven in the 
same technique used for textiles with obvious 
Huari religious iconography.'? As would be ex- 
pected of a style originating in the central high- 
lands, these textiles have technical features at 
once distinguishable from those of coastal tex- 
tiles and relatable to textiles from the later Inca 
empire which was of southern highland origin.'* 
Both Huari and Inca tapestry tunics are woven 
of fine interlocked tapestry weave and the warp 


Fig.2 Detail of the tunic illustrated in Figure 1, showing 
two design units, each 20 cm. high. The pattern is ob- 
scured slightly because the yellow color used for the skin 
of the figure is almost the same shade as the ground. 
‘The upper figure faces left and the panpipes are clearly 
visible on the left where the design is expanded. The 
lower figure faces right so the panpipes are much com- 
pressed and the implement held behind the figure is 
more clearly visible. 


is oriented horizontally in the tunic as it is worn, 
in contrast to the usual coastal practice which is 
to use slit tapestry weave and have the warp 
vertical in the finished piece. Smaller technical 
details of the musician tunics such as the treat- 
ment of the selvedges, with the warp loops 
chained on one end and cut and turned back 
diagonally on the other, and a paired warp used 
on the side selvedges, the use of warp yarns of 
camelid fiber in addition to or instead of cotton, 
and/or warps made of a white and a dark yarn 
plied together, and seams sewn with closely set 
figure-eight stitches, are also characteristic of 
highland technique as found in Huari style tun- 
ics and are not generally found in coastal pieces. 

All of the musicians are shown wearing 
clothes, which is an interesting feature in itself. 
By far the most common figures found in Huari 
style textiles are the staff-bearing winged an- 
thropomorphic angels in a running pose, with 
either a feline or a bird head (see Fig. 12). Some 
of these angels are shown with a belt, but usually 
the only body decoration is a line down the cen- 
ter of each limb. Other types of figures, such as 
the musicians discussed here, are much less com- 
monly represented. 

The arrangement of the design in the tunic 
in Figure | is exactly analogous to that of many 
Huari style tunics depicting angels. The figures 
are arranged in vertical stripes, one above the 
other, facing alternately right and left. Each fig- 
ure is compressed on the side towards the outer 
edge of the garment and expanded on the side 
towards the center.'* The panpipe player retains 
many of the elements indicative of supernatural 
status which angel figures also have, such as the 
vertically divided eye, rayed headdress, and ap- 
pendages from the mouth, feet and hair. How- 
ever, unlike the angels, the panpipe player is 
shown in a standing pose, has no wings, and 
wears an elaborate costume. The head has many 
human features, of which the mouth and ear 
are the most conspicuous, but the button nose 
and divided eye belong to another category of 
being. 

The costume worn by this figure is of special 
interest because it is clearly the same as that 
worn by the principal Tiahuanaco and Huari 
deity, as represented on Huari ceremonial ce- 
ramics of Middle Horizon 1A and 1B (ca. A.D. 
600-700), the monumental gateway at Tiahuan- 
aco in highland Bolivia, and on a Huari style 
gold cup dating to Middle Horizon 2A (ca. A.D. 
700—750).'® This deity figure, apparently a des- 
cendant of a Chavin staff-bearing god, is shown 
frontally rather than in profile in these non-tex- 
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Fig. 3 Huari style tunic with shell collar design, felines, 
and musicians. One panpipe player (above) and a drum- 


tile representations, but the costume is drawn 
in much the same way on all the figures. It seems 
to be a type of tunic, having fret-patterned sus- 
pender straps or stripes on each side of the up- 
per part, a belt or stripe patterned with vari- 
colored small squares or rectangles, and with 
three animal heads suspended from it.'° The 
heads on the non-textile figures are of a fish- 
like supernatural being, while those on the pan- 
pipe player are bird heads. It is possible that the 
straps, belt and pendent heads were considered 
to be separate from the tunic and were worn as 
a sort of harness over it, rather than being pat- 
terned on the tunic itself. Some sort of chest 
decoration is also found on most of these fig- 
ures. 

Exactly how the panpipe player relates to 
the staff-bearing god himself is difficult to say, 
however, since we know so little about Huari 
mythology. The fact that the panpipe player 
does not hold staffs, and has a headdress like 
the angel figures rather than the more elaborate 
one characteristic of the staff god, suggests that 
this figure is not intended to represent the prin- 
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mer (below) on each side of the center seam face each 
other. 96.5 xX 99cm. Textile Museum 1965.6.1. 


cipal deity himself, but clearly there is some re- 
lationship. The implement that the panpipe 
player holds in the hand that is extended behind 
him should be pointed out, but unfortunately 
cannot be identified. 

The clothing worn by the musicians in the 
other tunics is less exalted, as are the figures 
themselves. With the exception of the drummer 
in Figure 3 who has crossed fangs, none of the 
other musicians have any supernatural features 
and they apparently represent human figures. 
The details of costume that are of the greatest 
interest can be seen most clearly on the check- 
erboard tunic (Figs. 7-10), but are analogous on 
the other two pieces. 

The trumpeter and supposed whistle player 
in the checkerboard tunic (Figs. 9 and 10) wear 
unbelted tunics patterned with a step-block de- 
sign, and having a contrasting border along the 
bottom. These tunics are not ankle length, since 
a bit of leg is shown as well, and it is possible 
that the tunics are meant to be knee or calf 
length, as Huari style tapestry tunics would be 
when worn. This feature is another indication 
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Fig.5 Detail of the tunic illustrated in Figure 4 showing 
the panpipe player. 


Fig. 4 Huari style tunic frag- 
ment with shell collar design, 
felines, musicians, and feline- 
headed staff-bearing figures. 
There are four rows of figures 
below the shell collar with two 
and a half figures on each side 
of the center seam, all facing 
towards the center. 1.51 x°1.12 
m. Dumbarton Oaks B—501. 
PT. 


Fig.6 Detail of the tunic illustrated in Figure 4 showing 


the drummer. 


Fig. 7 Huari style tunic with musicians. All the musi- 
cians except the upper drummers face the center seam 
as in the shell collar tunics. On each half the figures 


of a highland cultural melieu, since coastal tun- 
ics are usually short and worn with a visible loin- 
cloth. The panpipe player in Figure 3 wears a 
very similar tunic which nevertheless lacks the 
contrasting lower border. Both the trumpet 
player in Figure 10 and the panpipe player in 
Figure 3 have a necklace made of gold and black 
bands. The contrasting chest patch on the sup- 
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repeat on diagonals but the diagonals in the two halves 
do not match. 1.055 x 1.095 m. Textile Museum 
1962.30.1. 


posed whistle player in Figure 9 may correspond 
to that on the panpipe player of Figure 3. The 
panpipe player in the Dumbarton Oaks tunic 
(Fig. 5) wears a tunic which is similar but lacks 
the step-block patterning. It is red with a yellow 
lower border. He also wears a pendent necklace. 
Both panpipe players have face paint across 
their eyes. 


Fig. 8 Detail of the tunic illustrated in Figure 7 showing 


the drummer. 


In addition, the headdress depicted on 
both panpipe players and on the supposed 
whistle player in Figure 9 is the same. In each 
case there is a solid-color rectangular base, a 
striped band running around the upper part 
of this rectangle, and a series of flaring pro- 
jections (feathers perhaps?) issuing from round 
or square bases. ‘The headdress of the trumpet 
player (Figure 10) is the same as that shown 
on the two human figures on the Dumbarton 
Oaks tunic (Fig. 4) which may be but cannot 
be positively identified as musicians. This hat 
has a rectangular base decorated with con- 
nected rings and a tassel projecting off the 
front and back. The tunics worn by these fig- 
ures on the Dumbarton Oaks tunic are similar 
to that worn by the panpipe player, solid color, 
with a contrasting lower border. The tunics 
are shown as slightly flaring but unbelted. In 
addition, they have black and white banded 
necklaces. 

This costume corresponds to what we 
would expect male costume to be like, assum- 
ing that the elaborate tapestry-woven tunics 
that have survived were worn by men, as was 
the case in Inca times.'” Inca tunics were worn 
unbelted and Huari style tunics that survive 
have no worn places around the middle to 
indicate that they were worn belted either. 
The instruments played by these figures in 
male costume, panpipes, the animal-headed 
trumpet, and whistles or small flutes, also cor- 
respond to the sex segregation of musical in- 
struments known in Inca culture and extend- 
ing to the present time. 


Fig.9 Detail of the tunic illustrated in Figure 7 showing 
a figure that could be blowing a whistle and holding a 
rattle. 


Fig. 10 Detail of the tunic illustrated in Figure 7 show- 
ing a figure blowing an animal-head trumpet. 


The costume of the drummers on the 
other hand is of a clearly contrasting style. 
The drummer in Figure 8 is wearing a gar- 
ment of similar length to the tunics with a 
series of stripes running parallel to the bot- 
tom. It is cinched in at the waist and belted. 
The garments worn by the drummers in Fig- 
ures 3 and 6 are analogous. We know that 
Inca women wore a similar type of dress 
(though ankle length) and also that Inca 
women played this type of small drum (see 
Fig. 11), so that it seems highly likely that 
women are represented here as well. Al- 
though the drummer in Figure 3 does not 
seem to have any headdress, the other two 
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(Figs. 6 and 8) have a small hat patterned with 
S designs. The drummer in Figure 8 has in 
addition something which passes over the 
head and falls down the back. By analogy to 
Inca costume, this might be a folded rectangle 
of fabric.'* It is unfortunately impossible to 
identify with certainty the design behind the 
drummer in Figure 8. It might represent a 
shawl or carrying cloth. Neither of the other 
drummers has anything analogous to it. 

Although the checkerboard layout is so 
rare in Huari tunics that no examples directly 
comparable to that in Figure 7 are known, the 
type of tunic represented by Figures 3 and 4 
is known from a few other pieces, including 
a fragment found and published in a water- 
color rendering by Tello'? and a complete 
tunic in the Textile Museum collection (Fig. 
13) which has iconography virtually identical 
to the Tello piece. Although these tunics do 
now show musicians, they do share a few ele- 
ments of iconography not found in most other 
Huari textiles but related to the obviously sim- 
ilar tunics in Figures 3 and 4 and to the check- 
erboard tunic. 

The four tunics with the similar layout 
have the neck area framed by a design which 
seems to represent a necklace, possibly of shell 
plates, plus claw pendants in the case of all 

except the Dumbarton Oaks example. Within 
this area are four profile felines with pelage 
markings and white fur around the mouth 
and on the stomach. They also have zigzag 
bands on their ankles. Although the felines 
are clearly the same animal on all four pieces, 
those on the tunics without musicians have 
different associated symbols than the others. 
The one surviving feline on the Tello tunic 
has a band around its neck divided into red 
and white sections with a concentric rectangle 
section at the chin, a feature which may be 
identifiable with a star by analogy to Tia- 
huanaco iconography and Inca mythology.” 
Star animals with this kind of necklace are 
common in Tiahuanaco ceramics but in Huari 
art they take a somewhat different form, not 
feline, and usually have star symbols in the tail 
rather than on the neck.?! The felines on the 
tunic in Figure 13 do not have necklaces but 
instead there are small circular star symbols 
scattered through the background of the cen- 
tral area. 

The Tello fragment and the tunic in Fig- 
ure 13 have two and three rows of figures 
respectively on each side of the collar, with 
four figures in each row, two on each side of 
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the center seam. All the figures face towards 
the center seam. In the Tello fragment a 
clothed human figure alternates with a clothed 
anthropomorphic figure with the head, wing, 
and feet of a raptorial bird. The tunic in Fig- 
ure 13 has the same bird figure and human 
figure although the head and belt of the latter 
have been exchanged in position which makes 
the figure less immediately legible. In addition 
there is a figure which looks much like the 
human figure except that it has the head of 
a bird, different from the other bird figure. 
This figure is the only one that has the ver- 
tically divided eye, an indication of supernat- 
ural status in Huari art. The human figure 
and this second bird-headed figure are treated 
as equivalent in the design, one or the other 
alternating with the first anthropomorphic 
bird. Next to the collar, both of the tunics have 
a bird figure without human features except 
that like the other figures it holds a staff in 
one hand. Both the human and anthropo- 
morphic bird figures wear costumes with a 
zigzag-patterned belt with suspended star 
symbols. 
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Fig. 11 Drawing of a fiesta of Chinchaysuyu showing 
women beating drums and singing, and men blowing on 
deer-headed trumpets and dancing. The figures wear 
Inca costume. After Guaman Poma, p. 320 (see note 10). 


These bird tunics do not really relate 
much more clearly than the musician tunics 
to the more common types of Huari style tex- 
tiles. The anthropomorphic birds are not nec- 
essarily identifiable with the bird-headed an- 
gels that are more commonly found (Fig. 12). 
Unlike the angel figures, they wear clothing, 
are in a standing (vs. running) pose, lack the 
markings around the eye characteristic of the 
angel figures, and most have concentric circle 
(vs. vertically divided) eyes. These features 
make them more like the human figures in 
the musician tunics. The form of the wing is 
also different in the bird tunics, with down- 
ward slanting lines instead of the upcurved 
elements characteristic of the angels’ wings. 
Perhaps these bird figures represent a cate- 
gory of being intermediate between the ob- 
vious supernaturals such as the angels and 
human figures. It is tempting to suggest by 
analogy to the musician tunics that these fig- 
ures are dancers and somehow related to hu- 
man ritual. 

There are specific elements of the icon- 
ography other than the shell collars and fe- 
lines that are shared between the bird tunics 
and the musician tunics, which strengthen the 
possibility that the figures are costumed for 
a dance. These include the headdress of the 
human figure in the bird tunics, which is the 
same as that of the panpipe players, and the 
black and white banded necklace of the hu- 
man figure in the bird tunics which is the same 
as on two of the human figures in the Dum- 
barton Oaks tunic. In the bird tunics the hu- 
man figure and the second bird-headed figure 
carry a trophy head with a multiple strand 
tassel hanging from it. A similar trophy head 
is shown carried in the mouth of the cats in 
the field area of the Dumbarton Oaks tunic 
and upside down in front of the drum in the 
Textile Museum musician tunic (Fig. 3). The 
tassel appears without the trophy head in both 
shell-collar musician tunics and it is also pos- 
sible that the tassel below the rattle on the 
checkerboard tunic (Fig. 9) should be inter- 
preted as this type of trophy head tassel as 
well. As in the tunic in Figure 3, the tassel in 
Figure 9 is associated with a stepped-V design. 
It is possible that this stepped V is a substitute 
symbol for the trophy head. ‘The trophy heads 
on the bird tunics have a checkerboard pat- 
tern on top of the head which does not appear 
in the musician tunics. Another element found 
in all of the tunics, including the checkerboard 
tunic, are small bird fillers. Similar animal fill- 
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Fig. 12 Detail of a fragmentary Huari style tunic show- 
ing a bird-headed angel figure. Height of figure: 16 cm. 
Textile Museum 1959.5.6. Gift of Raymond Wielgus. 


ers also appear in all three of the musician 
tunics but not in the bird tunics. 

The emphasis in the bird tunics on birds 
and star symbolism which is absent in the mu- 
sician tunics suggests an association with sky 
elements. Such an association is not surprising 
since as far as we know on the basis of ex- 
trapolation from Inca religion, the principal 
Huari deities were sky deities, representing 
Thunder, or the Sun, Moon, and Stars.?* In 
the musician tunics, besides the obvious mus- 
ical references, there is a greater emphasis on 
the feline figure, which is here associated with 
trophy heads. Many of the felines also have 
a fretted band around the head, a feature of 
supernatural associations not found in the 
bird tunics. 
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There is unfortunately little more that 
can be said by way of interpretation of the 
iconography of these tunics. However, it can 
be noted that stylistically there are some sig- 
nificant differences among the five tunics. In 
spite of the clear iconographic relationships, 
no two of them look as though they were 
woven in the same workshop. Whatever their 
origin, it does not seem to be too narrowly 
focused. Interestingly, the two Textile Mu- 
seum shell-collar tunics (Figs. 3 and 13) share 
some stylistic features that their iconographic 
counterparts lack. These include a more pro- 
nounced rectilinearity in the rendering of the 
figures, some scrambling of design elements 
in some of the figures, and the plying of light 
with dark yarns in the warp. It appears that 
the iconography alone is not the key to the 
interpretation of these pieces. 

Compression is not pronounced on any 
of the pieces, although in most of the shell- 
collar tunics, the figures towards the side 
edges are narrower than those in the center 
and may have some of the outer elements cut 
off. But in the Textile Museum musician tunic 
(Fig. 3) the compression does not follow the 
usual rules. Though the cats on the outside 
of the collar are in fact smaller than those 
within, in the main field of the tunic, the bod- 
ies of the figures on the right side of the tunic 
are narrower than those on the left, the re- 
verse being true of the panpipes and fillers in 
the upper portion. Another unusual feature 
of this tunic is the dark blue background. The 
other tunics have the more usual tan back- 
ground. Also, oddly enough for so elaborate 
a piece, the tapestry is relatively coarsely 
woven, with 9 warps and as low as 28 (up to 
49) wefts per centimeter. The other shell-col- 
lar tunics are a little finer but none are so fine 
as the more typically laid out tunic in Figure 
1 which has 14-16 warps and 56-64 wefts per 
cm. 

In the checkerboard tunic (which has a 
thread count of 11-13 warps and 42-54 wefts 
per cm., fairly typical) the compression and 
expansion of the figures is the exact reverse 
of the normal convention, a feature not so far 
reported for any other Huari style textile. Also 
in opposition to the normal convention, the 
warps are S-spun and Z-plied (2 ply) and the 
chained warp loop selvedge has been placed 
on the sides of the tunic instead of at the center 
seam which is more usual. Since the iconog- 
raphy of this piece is coherent with the others 
and with what we would expect of highland 
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practice, it is difficult to explain these aber- 
rations. There may be some geographic var- 
iance or perhaps they are the result of some 
superstition, as is the case with yarns spun in 
the opposite from the the normal direction in 
the highlands today.?% 

Although many highland features of these 
tunics have been noted, it may be safely as- 
sumed that all of them were found on the 
coast, since the conditions for the preservation 
of textiles are much more favorable there. 
During the Huari empire in Middle Horizon 
1B through 2B (ca. A.D. 650-850), many types 
of highland goods and influence reached the 
coast. The south coast seems to have had par- 
ticularly strong ties to the capital, and inter- 
estingly enough both bird tunics were found 
there. The Tello fragment was found in the 
disturbed soil of a looted cemetery at Majoro 
Chico in the ravine of Nasca and the Textile 
Museum piece is said to have come from the 
ravine of Palpa, also in the “Nasca” drainage 
system. In addition, Max Uhle found a related 
piece, a small bag in the highland tapestry 
technique with a feline design similar to those 
in the shell-collar tunics, near Cahuachi in the 
ravine of Nasca.** Unfortunately, none of the 
musician tunics has any provenience infor- 
mation. 

It is probably significant that some ce- 
ramics have also been found on the south coast 
which have feline designs related to those in 
the shell-collar tunics. Some of the large cer- 
emonial jars of the Corral Redondo deposit 
in the Ocofa area which dates to Middle Ho- 
rizon 2A depict this feline, with the super- 
natural attributes of a staff and associated tro- 
phy heads.?° The feline appears without 
supernatural attributes on a smaller jar of the 
same date found in the burial of an important 
person probably also in the Nasca area.”° Since 
the felines in the musician tunics have super- 
natural attributes it is likely that they were 
used in some ceremonial context, as is sug- 
gested also by the mere elaboration of the 
iconography and by its musical content. The 
date of the ceramics also suggests a Middle 
Horizon 2A date for the textiles. 

It is unlikely that the shell-collar tunics or 
the other musician tunics are earlier, since 
they are not stylistically close to the textiles 
that can be dated to Middle Horizon 1B,?’ and 
since some of them include stylistic features 
that are likely to be relatively advanced, such 
as the transposition of parts of the human fig- 
ure in the Textile Museum bird tunic (Fig. 
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Fig. 13 Huaristyle tunic with shell collar design, felines, 
staff-bearing birds, anthropomorphic birds, bird-headed 
figures and human figures. There are three rows of fig- 


13), the compression that does not follow the 
standard rules, and the angularity of the de- 
sign in Figures 3 and 13.8 Possibly, on these 
grounds, the tunics in Figures 3 and 13 are 
slightly later than the one in Figure 4 and the 
Tello tunic. These more advanced tunics 
could also conceivably be from Middle Hori- 
zon 2B instead of 2A and it is in fact possible 
that the entire group dates to Epoch 2B. Mid- 
dle Horizon 2B was probably considerably 
longer than 2A and more objects with cere- 
monial iconography date to this time than to 
the preceding periods.?° 

It is not likely, however, that they should 
date after Middle Horizon 2B, after the fall 


ures below the shell collar with two figures on each side 
of the center seam. 1.05 x 1.18 m. Textile Museum 
91.351. 


of the Huari empire. In Middle Horizon 3 and 
4 the Huari area was greatly impoverished, 
cities were abandoned, and the trade that had 
existed with the coast was sharply curtailed. 
The south coast also suffered general impov- 
erishment, although the north-central coast 
around Huarmey was prosperous and filled 
some of the power vacuum that Huari had 
left. No fancy Huari style tapestry has been 
found among material with Middle Horizon 
3 or 4 associations. The coastal traditions em- 
ployed some Huari-derived iconography, but 
the textiles are woven with coastal rather than 
highland techniques and color schemes, and 
the designs differ in many details from the 
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prototypes and appear to have lost their orig- 
inal significance.*° 

The type of distortion of Huari motifs 
found in these coastal textiles differs signifi- 
cantly from that found in the advanced Huari 
style tapestries. In the Huari pieces, the icon- 
ographic details are all consistent with the less 
stylized examples, though they may be more 
rectilinear or more compressed or expanded 
in form or transposed in placement. In the 
Huari-derived textiles, there is no compres- 
sion or transposition of design elements, so 
that the figures are clearly readable as figures. 
Instead, the precise iconographic details that 
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gave meaning to the figures in their original 
setting, such as those of costume and imple- 
ments, are lost or altered, and new, non-Huari 
details are substituted. 

There is thus every reason to consider 
that the musician tunics and the other shell- 
collar tunics represent an important aspect of 
Huari ritual at the height of the empire, an 
aspect of which there is little other evidence 
at present. Although the detailed study of ce- 
ramics has taught us much about Peruvian 
prehistory, the textiles, of which those of Hu- 
ari are among the most spectacular, can also 
provide important information. 
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